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THE ALDINE. 



INVENTION IN ART WORK. 



Among the subjects which should, and probably 
will, receive the fullest illustration at the Centennial, 
will be the application of art to domestic uses. At 
the time of writing, the opening of the Exhibition is 
too recent for the formation or expression of a final 
and definite opinion ; but we shall be disappointed if 
the show, both of specimens of ceramic art and of the 
silversmith's skill, is not something very nearly mag- 
nificent. Art in these directions has made rapid 
strides of late years. Perhaps we ought to say the re- 
vival of art, for Palissy's pottery and Cellini's chas- 
ings are older than the century ; but we of to-day 
ought to excel both Palissy and Cellini, having the 
advantage of all they and their compeers did, with 
added advantages which they never possessed. In 
Europe the effort to excel them is constant, and the 
dead goldsmiths and potters of the Middle Ages are 
in danger of having their laurels carried off by modern 
successors who will win them, as they were originally 
won, by hard work and earnest striving after artistic 
conceptions worthy of being embodied in precious 



forms change constantly, and art, to be original, must 
be as protean. 

There may be a show of reason for the reproduc- 
tion, by foreign artists, of conceptions which had 
their origin in the fertile brains of predecessors of 
their own race and clime. The past, to a certain ex- 
tent, is their own ; originators, in art as in everything 
else, are rare, and to do what our ancestors taught us, 
better than they did it, is a not altogether unworthy 
ambition. We may excuse, therefore, foreign workers 
in gold and in silver for yielding to — or leading — a 
popular movement for a modern renaissance of old 
forms, but if this copying of the past is transferred to 
American soil, what can we call it but an exotic, and 
how much does its growth show of the growth of 
American art ? This is the question which we hope 
to see answered at the Centennial — surely the proper 
place for delivering the answer. Beautiful work from 
abroad is already exhibited, and work equally beau- 
tiful from home is promised us ; but we hope we are 
not too exacting in demanding something besides. 
Surely one hundred years, in a land wherein nature 
has been so lavish of her displays of power and 



choly birds ! feathered misanthropes ! — they do not 
skim through the clear June sunbeams, but sit 
bunched under the eaves, catching such foolish 
insects as 

"Molest (their) ancient, solitary reign ! " 

I had not thought to study its life when I asked an 
old man, with long white hair and beard, what it was 
the neighbors were allowing to go to decay ? But his 
answer invited further investigation. "Sir," he re- 
plied, " it is a monument at the head of the grave of 
a Scotch quarrel. " Serious was the old man's face, as 
we sat us down by the way, that he might tell me its 
hidden history. 

The calcium light of modern science had not 
driven the ghosts from firesides which the credulous 
Scotch peopled from the weird legends of their far 
mountain land. Each family had its individual ghost, 
which received, at least from the youngsters, its pe- 
culiar homage. They were not single, unexplained 
creatures, seen long time ago by witnesses whose 
credibility might well be doubted — not such were the 
good old-fashioned ghosts. Your own grandfather, 
who held you on his knee, had not only seen, but 




EXHIBIT OF ENGLISH DESIGN IN SILVERWARE. 



materials. The group of cups, goblets and tankards 
of English manufacture here given may be taken as in 
proof of what we have said. In every piece is seen 
not only beauty of form and of work, but also honest 
endeavor toward originality of conception, the quality 
most needed in this branch of art. 

Now, as patriots, we are anxious to know what 
America will exhibit in this line. The cry of artis- 
tic progress in these directions has been heard here, 
as well as abroad, within the past few years, and now 
is the time for us to see what the progress so much 
called for has been. And by progress, let it be un- 
derstood, we do not mean increased facility in the 
Chinese art of imitating work already done, either in 
form or texture. If finer or more delicate chasing, 
for instance, can be done now on a piece of gold or 
silver work* than could have been done one hundred 
years ago, it is well and we are glad of it ; but this 
is not real art progress, if we have, in all that time, 
originated nothing in the way of design. Some things 
are, it is true, unchangeable. The Medici Venus and 
the Farnese Hercules will remain standard exponents 
of human beauty until a new race shall have suc- 
ceeded the present inhabitants of the earth. Nature 
does not change her forms ; but her combinations of 



beauty, should have taught us something more than 
the mere skill to imitate what others have done from 
whom we are separated by an ocean ! 

We hope so, and we hope for proof that our cun- 
ning workers will show us something new, something 
fresh, something American as our own skies, moun- 
tains, rivers and lakes, instead of copies of Old- World 
models. Our artists in marble and canvas have done 
it — why not our workers in silver and gold ? 



THE GRAVE OF A SCOTCH QUARREL. 



In a solitary spot, far from any house, mid the 
heavy growths of a neglected country graveyard, stand 
the ruins of what must have been a strong, capacious 
building. Above, upon the one side, rises a rocky 
hill, into whose hard top, here and there, a beech has 
driven its roots ; below, upon the other, stretches a 
flat, descending further on, to lose itself in a swamp. 
It is dreariness itself on every hand. Here, if any- 
where, sleep the powers of mystery. There is a sus- 
picious something in the very air, which is heightened 
by the uncanny faces of the dingy limestone walls. 
It has worked itself into the light life of the swallows 
which build their nests in its dark solitude. Melan- 



walked and talked with them ; and your dear, truth- 
ful old grandmother had received many a message of 
joy or sorrow from this shady tribe, and frequently 
watched their noiseless processions flit by her, while 
her poor soul was nearly extinguished with fright. 
So, by the fires of a winter night, in the days when 
my aged informer's story was born, was the ideal made 
real, and the supernatural brought down to the level 
of the natural. 

Eighty years ago his ancestors settled in Inverness ; 
leaving their less courageous friends on the banks of 
the Mohawk. Firmly trusting in God, they pushed 
their unbroken way to the "western wilds," as 
Western New York was then called. McGregor was 
their leader : a man of strong intellect, well trained, 
and, more than all to his followers, a Scotch minister. 
Marvelous accounts may still be heard of his ability 
and attainments. He could read Latin as well as 
he could English, speak fluent German and even 
French, which latter was a forbidden language, given 
over to the Papist. Said McGregor to Deacon Frazier, 
"The French have many fine books." " More's the 
pity," was the reply of the Presbyterian deacon. The 
history of their preacher was unknown to the flock of 
Inverness. The stories concerning him were so 



